The First Home Rule Bill
cerned, was approaching, and we may well believe that his
anxiety about the others prevented him from carrying on
propaganda work in Ireland, especially when he had able
lieutenants to do the work for him, and, perhaps more im-
portantly^ his very aloofness was one of his assets*
IV
The passage of the Reform Act of 1884, establishing house-
hold suffrage in Ireland, added greatly to ParnelTs power and
considerably increased the change begun by the Land Act
of 1881* The government of Ireland was passing rapidly
from the hands of the landlords to the hands of the people*
The Reform Act increased the Irish electorate from 200,000
to 700,000 voters* When the grand juries were abolished
some years afterwards, and county government was controlled
by elected County Councils, the change might also have been
said to be completed* A General Election was approaching,
and Parnell, heartened by the increase in the electorate,
prepared himself for it* He made a short tour in the South
of Ireland, delivering speeches in various places, including
his own constituency, the city of Cork, where he uttered one
of his most famous passages: " No man has a right to fix
the boundary of the march of a nation* No man has a right
to say, * Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther *$ and we
have never attempted to fix the ne plus ultra to the progress
of Ireland's nationhood, and we never shall*" The sentiment
has been used by every crack-brained revolutionary who has
flourished in Ireland since ParnelTs death, but it may be
enough to say that if Parnell had lived to be the first Prime
Minister of Ireland, he would have clapped nearly all
who make oratorical capital out of his famous passage into
Kilmainham* It is one of those passages which appear to
mean a great deal, but mean, in fact, very little; but
hundreds of professional Irishmen have used it for the
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